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TRADE TESTS 


DISCUSSION OF METHODS OF DEVELOPMENT 








One of the most interesting developments resulting from the personnel work in the army has been the Trade 


Test. 


Due to a lack of publicity on army tests during the war, a considerable amount of uncertainty has arisen as 


to what is meant by a Trade Test. The following brief explanation discusses the method of making and administer- 
ing an oral Trade Test. There are other forms of Trade Tests which are not dealt with in this article. 


First of all, a Trade Test is not a 
psychological test. It is not a gen- 
eral intelligence test. There is noth- 
ing mysterious in what it attempts to 
accomplish. Those used by the army 
were the simplest and most direct 
means possible of determining, to a 
fairly accurate degree, the trade 
knowledge and skill which a trades- 
man possessed when interviewed. In 
order to meet army conditions, there 
were certain requirements imposed 
on the form and method of adminis- 
tration of the test. First of all, they 
had to be brief; second, subject to 
administration by non-skilled ex- 
aminers, and third; give similar and 
comparable results wherever admin- 
istered. These restrictions are more 
severe than may appear on the sur- 
face and, it may be said, were not 
successfully met by the army until 
after many months of experimental 
work. A Trade Test appears simple 
in its finished form but, to be suc- 
cessful, must be the result of careful 
work and thought. 

Let us take an example and see 
just what a Trade Test is. Suppose 
that a man comes to you, as an 
employment man, and asks for a 
position. In response to your inquiry 
concerning his trade, he replies that 
he is a Ford auto repair expert. Now 
if you ask him this question, ‘““What 
make of carburetor is generally used 
on a Ford?’”’, it is perfectly reason- 
able to expect that he will give the 
right answer. The right answer is a 
Rhame and only one name. In other 
words, there is only one single word 
which will answer that question cor- 
rectly. You, as an employment man, 
may know the answer without being 
told, but, if that question, together 
with the correct answer is given to 
an examiner who does not know a 
Ford from a sewing machine, he can 
still score the answer equally as 
accurately since there is only one 
answer possible and he has that be- 


fore him. This question fills the 
main requisites of a Trade Test ques- 
tion. It is fair to ask of the appli- 
cant and it can only be answered by 
one word. It is not a catch question 
and it is not a guess question. No 
mechanic who is a Ford repair man 
could object to it, because all such 
men know the answer. 

Let us suppose that instead of this 
one question you had twenty ques- 
tions, all of which met the same re- 
quirements as the example given. 
That means that each of the twenty 
questions must first of all be a fair 
question to ask, not a catch or a guess 
question, and the correct answer 
simple in form. Furthermore, sup- 
pose that these twenty questions had 
been given to enough experts, jour- 
neymen, apprentices and novices so 
that you knew that the average ex- 
pert would answer at least seventeen 
out of the twenty questions correctly, 
the average mechanic or journeyman 
at least thirteen of the twenty cor- 
rectly, the apprentice or learner at 
least five and the novice or untrained 
person not more than two out of the 
twenty. This would not be guess 
information, but the results obtained 
by statistical manipulation of the 
answers received in the standardiza- 
tion of at least forty questions given 
to men actually in this particular 
trade whose status in the trade has 
been determined as accurately as pos- 
sible previous to their examination. 
The selection of the questions finally 
used involves a complicated method 
which space will not permit a discus- 
sion of at this time. With this in- 
formation on hand, you found upon 
asking the questions that the man 
applying for the job answered all but 
two without hesitation. You would 
certainly be safe in assuming that the 
man knew his business. Suppose, 
however, that the man “beat around 
the bush” and made excuses so that 


he answered but six of the questions 
correctly. Again you would be safe 
in saying the man did not know much 
about a Ford, in view of the fact that 
you knew that a real high class man 
would answer all the questions. Your 
result would not be a matter of judg- 
ment, it would be simple arithmetic. 
Such a set of questions is what is 
meant by an oral Trade Test. 

The next question which arises is 
‘“‘What is most difficult about making 
a Trade Test?” The greatest diffi- 
culty is to select questions which will 
draw out information giving a direct 
bearing upon the trade knowledge of 
the candidate and, at the same time, 
with such a brief answer that an 
examiner of limited trade knowledge 
and judgment can determine whether 
the answer given is right or wrong. 
If the answer is not brief and involves 
an explanation, even experts will dis- 
agree as to its correctness. Also, it 
is important that the question must 
be perfectly fair to the tradesman in 
that it involves knowledge which a 
high class tradesman must have to be 
proficient in his work. 

It is surprising how little consider- 
ation has been given by employment 
men to the proper form of a ques- 
tion. Often times in developing the 
army Trade Tests, hundreds of sug- 
gested questions and answers submit- 
ted by experts from all parts of/the 
country were gone over to get ideas 
for fifty questions which were satis- 
factory for standardization. It may 
be interesting to know that in the en- 
tire trade of a general automobile me- 
chanic there are not over seventy-five 
ideas subject to use as a basis for a 
satisfactory trade question. In very 
few cases can the wording of a ques- 
tion as submitted by a tradesman be 
used as he has no conception of the 
requirements which must be met by 
a satisfactory trade question. 


Continued on Page 3. 
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THE RIME OF THE PERSONNEL 
1. 


Yes—they took me in the Army, 
Gave me shoes and uniform; 

Made a dummy soldier of me, 

Far from where the battles storm, 

I ain’t got no gun or bay’net, 

Never seen a cannon yet— 

Why, they won’t let me go marchin’ 
Do you wonder that I fret? 


But I write, write, write, 

Gee—the beggars keep me workin’ 
half the night; 

And there ain’t nv -lood and thunder 

’Ceptin’ when you make a blunder; 

Lord—I wisht I had a gun so’s I 
could fight. 


All the blessed livin’ daytime, 

On a hard and narrow seat, 

We just sit and write up so’jers 

And it’s awful in the heat. 

While the sun beats down like fury, 
While the dust is everywhere, 

We just sit and write up rookies, 
Prayin’ for a breath of air. 


We just write, write, write, 

Gee—the beggars keep me workin’ 
half the night; 

And they laugh at us and jeer us 

For no enemy ain’t near us; 

Lord—I wisht I had a gun so’s I 
could fight. 


We just sit and ask ’em questions: — 

Where they live and what’s their age? 

Was they ever in the Service? 

Why—the answers fill a page. 

If they croak, where should we send 
"em? 

Where’s their birthplace, who they 
keep? 

And some’s so bloomin’ ign’rant 

That their dumbness makes you weep. 


We just write, write, write, 

Gee—the beggars keep me workin’ 
half the night; 

Yep—vwe’re in the Personnel, 

If you ask me—why, its hell; 

Lord—I wisht I had a gun so’s I 
could fight. 


4. 


For we’ll stay here till it’s over 

And the boys come marchin’ back, 

Tellin’ how they licked the Germans, 

How they gave Wilhelm the sack. 

But even then they’ll keep us, 

Lettin’ out what we let in, 

Then they’ll send us back to home 
folks, 

Who will greet US with a grin. 


For we wrote, wrote, wrote, 

No—we didn’t cross no ocean in a 
boat; 

And we didn’t see no fightin’, 

We was too damn busy writin’; 

Do you wonder that I think I am the 
Goat? 


From PERSONNEL. Published by 
the Committee on Classification of 
Personnel in the Army. 





GET BUSY 


There should be Employment 
Managers Associations in 
Cincinnati 
Baltimore 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Erie 
The National Association will 
be glad to assist! 


Won’t somebody please get 
busy? 











U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
OPENS NEW OFFICE 


Employment men will be interested 
to know that the U. S. Employment 
Service has opened a special office at 
28th Street and Broadway, New York 
City, for employing skilled trades- 
men. This office is now under the 
direction of Mr. H. A. Stevens, for- 
merly Director of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service office at Boston. Ex- 
periments are being carried on with 
use of the Trade Test material de- 
vised by the Division of Trade Tests 
of the Committee on Classification of 
Personnel. This office expects to do 
experimental work on the use of tests 
in the Employment Service. 


A MAN-SIZED JOB 


Whenever you begin to think that 
your job is getting pretty heavy, just 
remember that every tradesman clas- 
sified as such in the English army 
was interviewed by one man. His 
name was Capt. Evans and he had the 
reputation of knowing about every- 
thing on earth, in the trade line, that 
was worth knowing. If a man 
claimed that he was a tradesman, he 
was sent to a certain camp and inter- 
viewed by Capt. Evans, who, as a re- 
sult of this interview, decided upon 
his trade ability. He had what might 
be called a ‘‘man’s size job,” so do not 
get discouraged when they are com- 
ing thick and fast. Your’s is a “pink 
tea’’ compared with the Captain’s. 





CAUSES OF LABOR 











TURNOVER 

ef UD 40% 
2. Supervision 20% 
3. Buildings and Equip- 

ment 15% 
4. Housing and Transporta 

tion 15% 
5. Miscellaneous Causes ....10% 


Discussion for the purpose of 
revising and amplifying the 
above is invited. 











WHAT THEY THINK 


“Congratulations on the initiation 
of the new bulletin PERSONNEL!” 
Lt. Col. W. V. Bingham, 
528 State War and Navy Blidg., 


Washington, D. C. F 


“There certainly is a wide field in | 
this work and I wish to congratulate 
you on its issue.”’ 

J. J. O’Brien, Ass’t Shop Supt., 
Hull Division, Navy Yard, 
New York City, N. Y. 


“I received with a great deal of 
pleasure the copy of PERSONNEL.” 
Morris Harrison, 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Erie, Pa. 


“T wish to congratulate you upon 
the first number of PERSONNEL and 
to congratulate you upon the title of 
the Employment Managers’ Bulletin. 
With such a sheet as this I feel confi- 
dent that things will be doing and 
that the various associations and in- 
dividuals will be drawn closer to- 
gether and will be of mutual help.”’ 

W. F. Johnson, 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
Chicago 

A joint meeting of the Employment 
Managers’ Association of Chicago, 
the Chicago Safety Council, and the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
was held January 29th. Reconstruc- 
tion plans based on war time experi- 
ences were discussed by Mr. John H. 
Walker, President of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor, and Mr. Herbert 
F. Perkins, Division Manager of the 
International Harvester Company. 


Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia Association for 
the Discussion of Employment Prob- 
lems held a meeting at the City Club, 
January 27th. The United States 
Employment Service was discussed 
by Mr. F. A. Sillcox, special represen- 
tative of the Director General. A 
short statement of the work of the 
National Association was made by 
Mr. Mark M. Jones, Executive Director. 


WELL SAID 


The man who is worthy of being a_ 
leader of men will never complain of 
the stupidity of his helpers, of the in- 
gratitude of mankind or of the in-— 
appreciation of the public. BA 

These things are all a part of the © 
great game of life and to meet them 
and not go down before them in dis-— 
couragement and defeat is the final” 
proof of power. 








Get the habit of doing things right. 
This will mean:—Greater production, 
less waste, increased earnings. Work 
for good times all the time. 
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TRADE TESTS (Continued) 


The idea of a trade question, however, is not new. 
Every employment man has asked them in one form or 
another hundreds of times. He has not, however, estab- 
lished an evaluation of the question by an actual tryout 
and statistical treatment before using it and, therefore, 
there is no definite meaning to the results obtained. For 
instance, a set of 10 questions might be used and an- 
swered correctly by an expert. If, however, an appren- 
tice could also answer all of them correctly and if some 
of them were subject to a guess answer or involved infor- 
mation which many other tradesmen knew, there would 
be no significance in the fact that the expert did answer 
all of them. Unless questions are so selected that the 
novice or tradesman from non-similar trades can answer 
practically none of them and the best experts in the trade 
can answer all of them, they have no value as a Trade 
Test. Many employment men have been using such ques- 
tions as this for years:—‘‘Can you read a micrometer?” 
What value is the answer? It is just as easy to say “‘yes”’ 
as ‘“‘no’’. 

The information to be used as a basis for Trade Test 
questions is usually secured through an interview with an 
expert tradesman, if possible in the shop where the work 
is actually being carried on. The expert does not realize 
the significant points of knowledge about his own trade 
and, therefore, cannot be expected to give the desired in- 
formation except in response to questions asked by a 
trained interviewer. The following brief rules are im- 
portant, although not sufficient to cover many of the diffi- 
culties which are met. ’ 


1. Do not use a catch question. For example: ‘What 
kind of lubricant is used when turning cast iron?’ 
The answer would be “No lubricant.” Such ques- 
tions antagonize the tradesman. 

2. Do not use a question with a guess answer. For 
example: ‘On what side of a horse do you stand 
when you put on the harness?” The answer must 
be either “‘right” or “‘left’’ and, therefore, is of no 
value. Another form of guess question is the one 
with the “‘yes” or ‘“‘no”’ answer. 

3. Use trade language. The vocabulary of a trades- 
man is limited. He generally does not understand 
such terms as “adjacent to” or “significance of.” 

4. Do not use a bad practice question. A good 
mechanic should not be expected to know how to do 
things the wrong way. 

5. Be sure the meanings of all questions are definite. 
For example, such a question as this causes trouble: 
“How do you mix paint for a priming coat?” It 
can be answered this way: “Thin,” ‘““‘With plenty of 
oil,” “In a bucket,” “With a stick.”” They are all 
correct answers. 

6. Do not use a question that calls for a long explana- 
tory answer. No two experts will judge such an 
answer alike and the non-expert is utterly lost in 
trying to compare the answer he may receive with 
any answer which will be given. 

7. Be sure that the question involves only such knowl- 
edge as must come within the field of experience of 
a first class tradesman. Nothing is more common 
than this statement. ‘‘A good man may not be able 
to answer the questions, but he can do the work.” 
This criticism is not justified if the questions are 
properly selected. 

A man trained in test construction should be able 
through interviews with expert tradesmen to select those 
points which will differentiate a particular tradesman 
from all others. There are always certain points in any 
trade which are typical of the unique knowledge of that 
trade. It is upon these small points that a question is 
based. For instance, the following question could be 
used for a bricklayer, although it involves an expression 
which is trade slang: ‘“‘What do you call a course of 
bricks which stand on end?” The answer is “Soldier.” 

The best questions are short, simple and non-technical. 
The average tradesman is not highly intelligent and best 

(Continued on Page 6.) 








SAMPLE QUESTIONS 


This set of 10 questions and answers are examples 
of questions which might be used in an examination 
for a bench hand. This set has not been standard- 
ized and should, therefore, not be considered to 
have value more than as a means of differentiating 
between a tradesman and a non-tradesman. The 
answers given are subject to revision and additions 
which would be based upon the results of careful 
standardization. In trying out these questions, it 
should not be expected that the answer given by the 
candidate will be limited to the word or words 
given as the answer. These are the key words of 
the answer which should be received, however, and 
must be contained in that answer in order for it to 
be scored as correct. A high class bench hand 
should answer every question without hesitation 
and, in most cases, by the use of the exact word 
given. It will be interesting to try them out on 
men of known ability to see how cle ‘v the result 





confirms the knowledge of the man’s skill. Do not 
expect any question to be infallible. 
ORAL TEST BENCH HAND 


1. Q. What do you call a split pin useu to keep a 
nut from working off? 


A. Cotter. 


2. Q. What do you call the first tap used to thread 


a hole in steel? 
A. Taper. 
. In what way are the invisible parts of a tool 
shown on a blue print? 
. A. Dotted line. 


4. Q. What is the best kind of chisel to use to cut 

a key-way by hand? 
A. Cape. 

5. Q. What happens to a hole if one lip of a drill 

is ground off center? 
A. Too large (over size). 

6. Q. For what purpose do you use Prussian blue 

in assembling a machine? : 
A. Bearings (high spots). 

7. Q. How many threads to the inch has a stand- 

ard % inch bolt? 
A. Ten. 

8. Q. What kind of a caliper other than a microm- 
eter will measure to one thousandth of 
of an inch? 

A. Vernier. 


9. Q. What do you call a pair of calipers with one 
inside and one outside leg? 


A. Morphadite (Hermaphrodite). 


10. Q. How many turns of the barrel of a microm- 


eter equal one tenth of an inch? 
A. Four. 
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HOW TO FIGURE LABOR 
TURNOVER 


To compute the percentage of labor 
turnover for any period, find the total 
separations for the period considered 
and divide by the average of the 
number actually working each day 
throughout the period. Then multi- 
ply by the proper factor to reduce to 
a yearly basis. 

Example: 

Method of computing percentage 
of labor turnover for one week. 

Total number of separations dur- 
ing week 300 





Daily force reports 
(Workers actually on the job) 
Monday, .......1020 Thursday,....1035 
Tuesday,......1065 Friday, ......1040 
Wednesday, 1070 Saturday, ... 990 
Average for week,.....1037 
Percentage labor turnover 


300 
—1504% 


1037 
This method is the substance of the 
plan presented to and approved by 
the Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Employment Managers 
held in Rochester in 1918. 
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TRADE TESTS 


The development of Trade Tests is 
an example of the refining process 
that is starting in one phase of 
employment work. The war de- 
manded new methods of measuring 
men and we now wish to know 
whether these methods will apply to 
industry. 

The idea is not new, but the 
method is a very much improved one. 
It is so different from anything we 
have had in the past that, so far as 
the experiences that we are to have 
with it are concerned, it is a new 
thing. 

It is well for us to hold in mind the 
dangers of experimentations in new 
fields. We are prone to accept or re- 
ject new things without being en- 
tirely warranted in doing so. Often 
times the difficulty is not with the 
idea so much as with the individual. 

This will be particularly the case 
with Trade Tests during the period 
of experimentation they raust pass 
through in industry. It is particu- 
larly important that employment men 
be not guilty of snap judgment in 
accepting or rejecting Trade Tests. 

It is also important that Trade 
Tests be not hailed as the panacea for 
all the selection ills of the employ- 
ment world. Trade Tests are of two 
kinds: oral and performance. Oral 
Trade Tests are for the purpose of 
measuring an applicant’s trade knowl- 
edge. Performance TradeTests meas- 
ure his skill. Other factors, such as 
intelligence, personality, compensa- 
tion, transportation, etc., still remain 
to be considered before the examina- 
tion of an applicant is finished. 
Trade Tests represent but one or two 
of the premises which guide you to 
the conclusion that you will place an 
individual. 

It is important that, in the enthu- 
siasm to experiment with this new 
tool, we do not permit our enthu- 
siasm to carry us away. 


RETURNING SOLDIERS 


Employment men report that some 
little difficulty is being experienced 
by foremen in charge of returned 
soldiers. Many such men are now 
back on their old positions, but seem 
to feel that they are entitled to all 
the good things and should only do 
as much work as they pleased. Their 
attitude in many cases is that of “I 
helped save the world, now the world 
must pay me.” This attitude in 
many cases is demoralizing. 

There is no question but that they 
are entitled to great credit. It, how- 
ever, is decidedly to their detriment 
to pamper them. Many of us know 
that the world has to be saved several 
times a day. It is not enough to 
make good once and then rest upon 
your laurels for a lifetime. You 
have to justify your existence several 
times a day. 

It might be well to take the return- 
ing boys aside for a little heart to 
heart talk before they start work. 


CLOSER LIMITS 


Until recently production has been 
chasing Mr. Employment Manager 
pretty much around in a circle. More 
often than once it ‘“‘got his goat.’’ 


He | 


has had to think about where ‘‘more 
help is coming from”’ morning, noon 


and night. He has been in the office 


of the President or General Manager | 


quite frequently. Instead of running 
the job, the job has been running 
him. He has hardly had time to 
think, not to mention laying out a 
comprehensive program. Now that 
he is pausing for breath, it is in order 
for him to contemplate the future. 

What does the immediate future 
mean to him? What program should 
he follow? What is the line for im- 
mediate attack? 

Is not his immediate task a ‘“‘job 
analysis” covering his own depart- 
ment, an fnventory that will clearly 
show him what he has and in what 
condition it is? Should he not then 
decide what he should have in the 


way of better policies, equipment and 


methods with a view of keeping step 
with conditions in the plant and 
those activities which are commonly 
accepted as best practices among men 
in similar lines of work? 

An overhauling process with a view 
of refinement seems to be the first 
step towards greater effectiveness. 
Many departments have been hur- 
riedly organized and loosely knit to- 
gether. It is time to tighten up and 
take out the kinks. Now that we 
have a little more time to think, we 
should adjust our machinery to work 
to closer limits. Whether it be men 
or methods, an overhauling is worthy 
of consideration. 

The world moves and better 
methods develop daily. If you do 
not devote a certain amount of your 


energy to research with a view of im- 


provement, you soon lose step and 
fall behind the procession. 

The Employment Manager’s imme- 
diate job is to make up a balance 
sheet. He should then take action 
towards increasing his assets and re- 
ducing his liabilities. Instead of be- 
ing satisfied with an organization 
working to a thirty-second, he must 
demand that it work to a thousandth. 
More skill for the purpose of working 
to closer limits is in order not only 
in selection, but in every other phase fj 
of the work. 


“THE VOICE WITH THE SMILE 
WINS” 


The way you meet and greet a fel- 
low worker can make a friend or en- 
emy of him. You know that. But” 
do you know that if he is a foreigner 
it can do more? It can make him 
more friendly to America, or it can 
make him more hostile to America. 
Why? Because the foreigner must 
judge America mainly by the Ameri- 


cans he meets and the way they greet © 


him. Put a smile in your voice. 


Don’t make “good morning” sound 


like “‘bad cess to you.” 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONS 


We have received the following 
pamphlets from the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, containing descriptions 
of occupations compiled for that serv- 
ice by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 

Cane-Sugar Refining, Flour Mill- 
ing, Mines and Mining, Office Em- 
ployees, Metal Working, Building 
and General Construction, Railroad 
Boots 
and Shoes, Harness and Saddlery, 
Tanning, Textiles and Clothing,Water 
Transportation, Medicinal Manufac- 
turing, Logging Camps and Sawmills, 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing. 

Other bulletins now on the press 
are: Electrical Manufacturing, Distri- 
bution and Maintenance, and Electric 
Steel Railroads. 

The following are in various stages 
of preparation and will be published 
in the near future: Chemicals, Paint 
and Varnish, Paper Manufacturing, 
Printing, and Rubber (Tires, Boots, 
Shoes and Coats). The following 
gives an example of the form used: 


BRICKLAYER, JOURNEYMAN. 

Description: The journeyman brick- 
layer must lay, under the direc- 
tion of the foreman, all kinds of 
interior and exterior walls for 
buildings, using soft brick or 
glass brick, set terra cotta and 
light ornamental stone work. 
He must also be able to set any 
of the gypsite or other substi- 
tutes for brick used in fireproof 
cross walls. 

Qualifications: He should be able 
to read drawings, lay all forms 
of ornamental bond, and follow 
properly the layout furnished by 
the carpenter or bricklayer fore- 
man. He must be able to run 
up corners and wall openings 
and set arches that have been 
laid out by the bricklayer or car- 
penter foreman. 

Schooling: Not less than eighth 
grade. 


“EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT, 
A NEW EXECUTIVE POSITION IN 
INDUSTRY,” is the title of a mono- 
graph received from the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. It 
is a review of the duties and oppor- 
tunities of the employment manager 
with a view of informing physically 
disabled soldiers on the possibility of 
this profession as a field for them in 
the future. 


A copy of LAW AND LABOR, a 
publication dealing with the law of 
the labor problem and issued by the 
League for Industrial Rights, New 
York City, has been received. This 
is of special interest to the attorney 
dealing with problems of labor ad- 
justment. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 








SPECIAL 


TO PRESIDENTS AND 
MANAGERS 


If you need an employment 
or personnel man, the Associa- 
tion will be glad to assist you 
to find him. 

ADDRESS: 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 
ORANGE, N. J. 











A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION 


The outstanding publication re- 
ceived during the month is the Janu- 
ary issue of THE ANNALS of The 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science entitled: ‘‘A Recon- 
struction Labor Policy.”’ No publica- 
tion has appeared for a long time 
which contains more information of 
interest to employment men. Itisa 
timely contribution to the profession 
and should be read by all. Copies 
may be secured from the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 36th Street and Woodland 
Avenue, Philadelphia, at $1.00 each. 

Among others, the following arti- 
cles stand out as of timely interest to 
employment men: 

British Demobilization Plans... 
Robert C. Clothier 
The Extension of Selective Tests to 
|, ae Beardsley Ruml 
War’s Challenge to Employment 
Managers ...........Joseph H. Willits 
Immigration Standards After the 
War...........Henry Pratt Fairchild 
Federal Policies for Women in In- 
TREE, Mary Van Kleeck 
Can We Eliminate Labor Unrest? 
Robert W. Bruere 

Post-War Causes of Labor Unrest 

Malcolm Keir 
Representation in Industry.................. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


An article entitled ‘“‘Labor War 
Lessons,” by W. B. Wilson, Secretary 
of Labor, appears in Everybody’s Ma- 
gazine, January, 1919. 

Touching upon some of the main 
lessons which both capital and labor 
have learned from the war, Secretary 
Wilson states: 

“Laboring men and employers** 
are coming more clearly to real- 
ize that labor and capital have a 
mutual thought and identical 
interest in securing the largest 
possible production and that to 
attain such production the great- 
est possible efficiency is reached 
not by longer and longer hours, 
low wages and bad working con- 
ditions, but by shorter hours in 
which production is maintained 
at the highest, ways to provide 
for good living and physical con- 
ditions and good working con- 
ditions.” 


REPORTS OF ARMY TESTS 


A bulletin entitled “ARMY MEN- 
TAL TESTS”, published by members 
of the Psychological Division of the 
Surgeon General’s Department, in 
conjunction with the National Re- 
search Council, has been received. 
This pamphlet covers briefly the re- 
sults of the psychological tests used 
in the army and gives some very sig- 
nificant and interesting data, which 
points quite definitely to the value 
of such tests in industry. It is 
understood that arrangements have 
been made for compiling the statis- 
tical results of all of the psychologi- 
cal work in the army. This will be 
a useful contribution to our knowl- 
edge of people and will no doubt 
yield many results which will add to 
the science of employment. 

A recent pamphlet entitled ‘““PER- 
SONNEL WORK IN THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY”, has been issued by 
the Committee on Classification of 
Personnel, covering briefly the phases 
of their activities during the war, and 
giving a brief outline of the methods 
and forms used. 

A complete history of activities 
during the war will be published 
sometime during the coming summer. 


A new publication entitled the 
JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL 
HYGIENE, will soon be issued by 
Harvard University. This journal 
will be edited by Dr. Cecil K. Drinker, 
together with Dr. Katherine R. 
Drinker. It will be supported by a 
special University fund. The publi- 
cation will give special attention to 
the experimental and research work, 
which is being done in industrial 
problems. . 


The NATION’S BUSINESS, official 
organ of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, for January, reports 
the War Emergency Congress held at 
Atlantic City on December 2nd to 5th. 
This most interesting issue is avail- 
able from their publication office at 
Baltimore, 25 cents. 


A new publication entitled ‘IN- 
DUSTRY,” edited by Henry Harring- 
ton Lewis, at Washington, D. C., 
has been received. The issue of 
January 15th contains an interesting 
article on the report John B. Dens- 
more, Director General of the United 
States Employment Service, made on 
the Mooney case in San Francisco. 
Mr. Densmore is rather severely 
criticised for his actions in that 
matter. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS ee 
An article by Dr. Rudolph Pintner, 
in the July number of the Psycholog- 
MR. WELLS RESIGNS AS ical Review, entitled: ‘Intelligence 
PRESIDENT as Estimated from ob gece cn ge 
contains many points of interest to 
Mr. Ralph G. Wells, who was EMPLOYMENT FORMS employment managers. 


elected President of the National As- 
sociation at the Rochester Conven- 
tion, has found it impossible to carry 
on the work because of the pressure 
of activities in his position as Assist- 
ant Chief Employment Manager of 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany. His resignation as President 
was accepted at the meeting of the 
Board in Pittsburgh, January 2nd. 
He continues as a member of the 
Board of Directors. Mr. Wells is 
President of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation for the Discussion of Employ- 
ment Problems and represents that 
organization in the National Associa- 
tion. 


BOARD MEETINGS 


The Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association has held the fol- 
lowing meetings since the Rochester 
Convention: Washington, June 8th; 
Washington, November 2nd; Pitts- 
burgh, January 2nd. The next meet- 
ing is scheduled for Cleveland, but 
the date has not been set. 

The meeting of June 8th was de- 
voted to discussion of questions of 
organization and to conferences with 
heads of government departments. 

The meeting of November 2nd was 
devoted to discussions of questions of 
organization and Mr. Mark M. Jones, 
Supervisor of Personne! of the Edison 
Industries, was appointed Executive 
Director without compensation for 
the purpose of setting up the Admin- 
istrative Offices and initiating the 
work of the Association. 

At the meeting of January 2nd, 
the Constitution and By-Laws were 
adopted in accordance with the 
authority given by the Rochester 
Convention. It was decided to hold 
the Annual Convention in Cleveland 
on May 21st, 22nd and 23rd. The 
President was instructed to appoint 
an Arrangements Committee for the 
Convention and a Program Commit- 
tee. 
dum bearing on the future of the 
United States Employment Service 
be prepared and submitted to local 
associations in the near future. 

The disposition of the War Depart- 
ment accumulated Trade Test data 
was discussed and the President was 
instructed to appoint a Committee of 
three to take the matter up with the 
War Department. The name PER- 
SONNEL was approved as the title of 
the Employment Managers’ Bulletin. 


We must ail do our best to make 
the change from War Work to Peace 
Work as easy as possible. Co-opera- 


tion is the Big Thing needed NOW. 


You are invited to send in copies 
of your Employment Forms. 


They will be used for the bene- 
fit of Employment Men 
generally. 


DO IT NOW! 


Address: The National Associa- 
tion of Employment Man- 
agers, Orange, N. J. 











It was ordered that a referen-: 


GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


At the Rochester Convention, the 
majority favored a basic membership 
in the National Association of local 
associations. They believed that the 
strength of the movement rests in 
active local groups. For the purpose 
of fostering and developing such 
groups, the primary membership was 
made on an association basis. Now 
that the details of organization are 
being worked out, each association 
is expected to give consideration to 
affiliation on that basis. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Associate Memberships are for per- 
sons who are not in the position of 
Employment or Personnel Executive. 
Consultants, Professors and others 
not directly connected with business 
enterprises are eligible for Associate 
Membership. If you fall within this 
group, do not hesitate to join. The 
best indication of your moral support 
is your financial support. 


YVUR PUBLICATION 


Employment and personnel men 
should understand that PERSONNEL 
is their publication and that the Na- 
tional Association is their Associa- 
tion. If they feel that there is a 
place for such an organization and if 
they feel that it can help them to 
better things, they should support it. 

Your moral as well as financial 
support will help YOU more than 
anyone else. 


NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED 


Mr. S. R. Rectanus, Director of 
Employment, American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, was 
elected President of the National As- 
sociation to succeed Mr. Wells at the 
January 2nd meeting of the Board. 
Mr. Rectanus is one of the three 
members at large on the Board of 
Directors. 


Four groups, consisting of nine 
physicians, fifteen psychologists, 
eleven miscellaneous, eleven students 
and seventeen teachers were asked to 
arrange pictures of twelve children, 
in the order of their estimates of the 
intelligence of the children. 

The results obtained in all cases 
were about the same as if the cards 
had been merely shuffled and drawn 
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out at random. The most accurate © 


selection was made by a stenogra- 
pher; the least accurate by a psychol- 
ogist, whose particular interest was 
abnormal children. The results lead 
to the conclusion that, 


‘it would © 


seem as if a business training in : 


shorthand and typewriting is just as 
useful in training us to be good 
judges of intelligence as expressed in 
people’s photographs, as is a study 
of medicine or a Ph. D. in psychol- 
ogy.” The results show a “close 
agreement between the average rank- 
ing of the children for the four 
groups of observers.’”’ No single fac- 
tor seemed to be used as a factor for 
their judgment. Such points as the 
hands, clothes, a pleasing smile and 
the bodily position were considered 
important by some observers; for 
others the selection seemed to be 
based upon a resemblance to other 
children. 

Dr. Pintner. concludes by stating, 
“It is the writer’s opinion that the 
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trivial things mentioned here are at © 
work in the snap judgments that we © 
make of people in every day life, and | 
that they are also at work, perhaps — 
to a lesser degree, in the judgments _ 
of children made by teachers, physi- 
cians and psychologists, who donot | 


use mental tests for purposes of men- 
tal diagnosis.” 
1. Psychological Review, 

July, 1918. 


TRADE TESTS (Concluded) 


understands simple language. Lan- 
guage difficulty is a very important 
consideration. Also, he seldom knows 
the mechanical principles involved in 
his trade. Many so-called 


trade © 
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secrets are nothing more than simple | 


mechanical rules and principles of 
physics which any high school gradu- 
ate knows. 


A Trade Test can never take the 7 
place of all the other means for form- © 
ing a judgment of a candidate’s fit- | 


ness for a position. It is just one of 


the interviewer’s working tools. It’ 


is a check of the applicant’s trade © 


knowledge. In interviewing, 


other © 


factors must also be taken into con- © 
sideration, such as age, experience, © 


intelligence and personality. 


It is, ¥ 


however, one of the greatest contri- — 


butions which the war has made to 
scientific placement. 
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Mr. William F. Joerg has been 
appointed Employment Manager of 
the Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., succeeding Mr. J. B. D. 
Boyd. 

George O. Swartz, formerly 
with the Industrial Service Section of 
the Ordnance Department, has be- 
come Supervisor of Personnel of the 
J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Philip Brasher, formerly with 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany and for a short time in army 
personnel work, is now the Employ- 
ment Manager of the .'uile Explora- 
tion Company and other affiliated in- 
terests. He is now located at 120 
Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Joseph H. Holland, formerly 
Supervisor of Employment of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
has resigned to become Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Industrial Relations Serv- 
ice, Ltd., at 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York. 

Mr. R. C. Booth, Secretary of the 
National Association of Employment 
Managers, has left the Industrial 
Service Section of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and taken a posi- 
tion with the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education at Atlanta, Georgia, 
in connection with the placement of 
disabled soldiers. 


WORKING CONDITIONS SERVICE 


A new activity of the Department 
of Labor is the recently organized 
Working Conditions Service. It owes 
its existence to the section of the Act 
creating the Department of Labor, 
which enumerates as one of its func- 
tions the improvement of working 
conditions of the wage earners of the 
United States. Their bulletin says: 


“The Service deals with those 
phases of working conditions 
which are susceptible of scien- 
tifie determination by research 
and investigation, not the par- 
tisan issues which ought to be 
determined by negotiation and 
bargaining.” 

Divisions already established are: 
Industrial Hygiene and Medicine; La- 
bor Administration; and Safety Engi- 
neering. 


The personnel of the Working Con- 
ditions Service is as follows: 
Grant Hamilton, Director-General; 
Florence C. Thorne, Ph. B., Assis- 
tant Director; 


A. J. Lanza, M. D., Chief Division 
Industrial Hygiene and Medicine; 

C. D. Selby, M. D., Section of In- 
dustrial Medicine; 

Bernard J. Newman, Section of 
Research; 

William M. Leiserson, Ph. D., 
Chief, Division Labor Adminis- 
tration. 

H.H.Cannon, Chief, Division Safety 

Engineering. 


EMPLOYMENT COURSES 


Notice has been received from the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion that the War Industries Board 
no ionger exists and that the Employ- 
ment Management Section has been 
transferred to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Courses in 
employment management will be car- 
ried on by this Section during the 
Spring. The first to begin will be at 
Harvard University, extending over 
a period of twenty weeks. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research 
of New York City will give three 
courses, two beginning January 27th, 
and one April 7th. 

Northwestern University will give 
a six weeks’ course beginning Febru- 
ary 3rd, and Reed College, at Port- 
land, Oregon, will have a course be- 
ginning April Ist. 

Those interested may receive in- 
formation for the Harvard course 
from Mr. Roy W. Kelly, Director, 
Lawrence Hall; for the New York 
courses from Dr. W. E. Mosher, 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 261 
Broadway; for the Northwestern 
University course from Capt. Boyd 
Fisher, 601 E Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and for the Reed Col- 
lege course from Mr. Hudson B. 
Hastings, Director Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Those on the teaching staff of the 
New York courses will be: 

Henry C. Metcalf, Ph. D.; Ordway 
Tead, A. B.; William E. Mosher, Ph. 
D.; Robert W. Bruere; Robert E. 
Chaddock, Ph. D.; Erwin H. Schell. 

Courses will consist of special sem- 
inars for Employment Managers and 
a course on Public Employment Serv- 
ice Administration, which will be 
open to members of the United States 
Employment Service. The announce- 
ment states that applications for 
membership for these courses should 
be made to Mr. Henry C. Metcalf, or 
Mr. Ordway Tead, at the rooms of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 


Announcement of a course in em- 
ployment management to be given by 
Dr. Ray A. Sigsbee, Service Manager 
for the Emerson Engineers, has been 
received. This course will be given 
at the Newark Institute of Arts and 
Science. It will consist of fifteen 
lectures, touching on subjects of in- 
terest to employment men. 


ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


If there is an opportunity to do so, 
an attempt will be made to study the 
Organization Charts of a number of 
Employment and Personnel Depart- 
ments for the benefit of readers of 
this publication. 

You are invited to send in your 
functional or organization chart. 

Address: 

The National Association of 
Employment Managers, 
Orange N. J. 








PLACEMENT 











The Association feels that it can render a 
real service in bringing employment men seek- 
ing positions to the attention of readers. De- 
tail on men described in the following column 
mey be secured from the tive 

ces. 


No. 1. 


Single, 33, high school graduate, 2 years as 
employment manager of airplane construction 
company, 5 years clerical work for railroad 
company, 5 years in business for self, 9 months 
labor scouting before accepting last position 
as employment manager, successfully organized 
athletic club, energetic, healthy, progressive in 
ideas, release on account of close of war coa- 
tracts. 


No. 2. 


Married, 33, graduate of University of IIli- 
nois, Captain in army, 3 years engineering ex- 
perimental station, 1 year estimator and de- 
tailer for railroad, assistant engineer in Build- 
ing Department of large city, assistant engi- 
neer on technical work, secretary and ‘chief 
examiner for state civil service commissions. 

ersonnel work in army, executive, expects 
3000 start, available immediately. 


No. 38. 


Married, 27, 1st Lieutenant, graduate of 

ineering school, special courses in adver- 
tising, sales and employment, charge of Em- 
loyment Bureau in a technical university for 

i 1 year army personnel experience, 
well trained in placement work, available im- 
mediately. 


No. 4. 


Single, 30, college graduate, conducted land 
settlement and banking business in northwest 
previous to war, entered army as private and 
promoted to Captain within 1 year, installed 
trade test stations in army camps, energetic, 
forceful personality, successful business man, 
available immediately. 


No. 5. 


Single, 25, 1% years 2nd Lieutenant in per- 
sonnel work, graduate of Oberlin, 1 year clerk 
with rubber companies, knowledge of gas 
engines, aggressive, army recommendations 
good, available March 1, 1919. 


No. 6. 


Married, 26, 3 years selling insurance, 2 
years rubber company ‘n sales department 
commissioned officer, 8 months in personnel 
work, assisted in development _of personnel 
ollie st Camp Gordon, connection preferable 
in io. 


No. 7. 


Married, 29, graduate University of Roches- 
ter, 3 years industrial personnel work, organ- 
izer of employment departments, advisory 
capacity to superintendents on organization, 
foreman in steel plant, industrial employment 
manager of plant employing 2000, broad ex- 
perience in employment work, a g organ- 
izer, available immediately. 


No. 8. 


Married, 35, 6 years instructor technical 
high school, 7 years instructor for manufac- 
turing association, 3 years employment man- 
ager, released employment manager of engi- 
neering company on completion of war con- 
tracts, available immediately. > 


No. 9. 


Single, 30, 2 years university work in medi- 
cine, licen pharmacist, personnel director 
for chemical company for years, 5 months 
assistant employment manager of iarge pow- 
der company, 4 months organizing Personnel 
Department for rubber manufacturing concern, 
thorough student of personnel problems, a 


good organizer of men, resourceful, energetic, 
available immediately, salary $3 
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NEW 1919 OFFICERS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 





BOSTON, MASS. — EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 

















Philip J. Reilly, President Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Elmer H. Fish, 1st Vice-President The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Walter A. Hawkins, 2nd Vice-President Jordon Marsh Co., Boston, Mass. 
John Trickey, 3rd Vice-President Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Edmond O’Callaghan, Treasurer O’Neil & Parker, Boston, Mass. 
S. Paul Townsend, Secretary . 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHICAGO, ILL. — EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 











Arthur H. Young, President ...Manager Industrial Relations, International Harvester Co. 
H. H. Haylett, Vice-President Director Industrial Relations, Benjamin Electrical Manufacturing Co. 
F. C. W. Parker, Secretary Executive Secretary, Central Y. M. C. A. 
Re en eee mee eee Supervisor, Apprentice School, R. I. Donnelly & Sons Co. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO — EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS GROUP OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Benjamin Bartlett, Chairman Employment Manager, The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
W. L. Luther, Vice-Chairman Manager Service Dept., The Cleveland Metal Products Co. 
S. R. Mason, Secretary....The Manufacturers and Wholesale Merchants Board of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 








CALIFORNIA — SERVICE AND EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 
































Warren H. McBryde, President Hercules Powder Co., Hercules, Cal. 
Clyde L. Foster, Vice-President 1915—-25th Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
Ira B. Cross, Ph. D., Advisor oad 1418 Le Roy Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
Joseph Fischler, Secretary Box No. 454, Crockett, Cal. 
P. J. Hayselden, Treasurer 42 Monte Vista Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. — EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATION OF 
PITTSBURGH 
John C. Bower, President oa - uu.u.Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing. Co. 
i dis I WIC siccssininsinisteinnsenintapeimeninisisuniaiadasemiaoitenninsionilinium United Engineering and Foundry Co. 
i I OI sietetiaisieiasnotinaniomanunenmine The Diff Manufacturing Co. 
Frank La Barrer, Secretary — Carbon Steel Co. ' 
S. R. Mason, Recording Secretary Hs Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh 





PITTSFIELD, MASS. — EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION OF BERKSHIRE COUNTY 

















John E. Perkins, President a S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pittsfield 
W. Elmer Finley, Vice-President Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams 
sy iii) I nn. es cuss sntiiisatpesneamsnncsinenntsinies _..General Electric Co., Pittsfield 
William F. McElroy, Treasurer on Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield 
Myles W. Illingsworth, Secretary 73 North Street, Pittsfield 





ROCHESTER, N. Y.—INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT COUNCIL OF THE ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 














I hl Employment Manager, Taylor Inst. Cos. 
F. W. Fisher, Vice-Chairman............ Employment and Safety Manager, Rochester Railway and Light Co. 
Eleanor Good 

gE a SR oe een ee nea ee Employment Manager, Vacuum Oil Co. 








. ys gf oes 








EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 


CONVENTION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MAY 2lIst, 22nd and 23rd, 1919 
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